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rive. She had a title which no dereliction or scandal could in-
validate. For a man to abandon her because of the folly of a
bishop or the trespass of a secular court was to convict himself
of a false sense of proportion; as though he were to disown his
mother because she had caught a cold in the head. That the
Church should have been marred and despoiled was not a rea-
son for leaving her; it was merely an incentive to work for her
reparation.

The Church of England was Catholic, but while her Protest-
ants were lodgers by permission/ a breach which had lasted
for three hundred and fifty years gave them a claim to special
consideration. Nothing irritated Halifax more than an ob-
stinate insistence by Anglo-Catholics upon points of minor im-
portance or a slavish imitation of things Roman.

At the same rime Halifax found his pietas Anglicana com-
patible with the friendliest feelings towards the Church of
Rome and even to those Romans among whom was the
stumbling block to his lifelong ambition for Reunion. On sev-
eral occasions he was a guest at the Wiseman, a Roman Cath-
olic dining society whose members were always delighted to
welcome him, however firmly they might dissent from his
opinions, His relations with Romans sometimes put him into
difficulties with his own Church. In 1909 he accepted an invita-
tion to be the principal speaker at the opening of a Roman
Catholic School in Pickering, a town in Yorkshire not very far
from Garrowby. The priest in charge, Father Bryan, was an old
friend who had once been Anglican vicar of Hensall in the
same diocese. This circumstance, as well as the fact that he was
conducting an active mission in Pickering for the conversion of
members of his old Communion, accounted for the dismay
with which local Anglicans heard of Halifax's impending visit
and its purpose. The Archbishop of York (Dr. Lajntg) and
others, apprised of these heait-burnings, begged him to excuse